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Note of Explanation 


HIS collection of useful objects to which the skilled artisans 

who made them have added, or at least have attempted to 
add, under the direction of artists, that indefinable something 
which without detracting from their usefulness makes them more 
attractive, is here shown for several reasons. 

First, because the management of the Newark Museum holds 
that it is a proper function of a museum, on the art side of its 
work, to help those who support it—in this case the people of an 
industrial city—to increase their interest in the work of those who 
are moved by nature to the endless task of bringing into human 
life that evasive addition to utility which is usually called beauty; 
and because this beauty is most often seen, and can be most 
readily studied and evaluated, in its application to such products 
of the machine and of the hand and skill of the craftsman and the 
artist as are here shown. 

Second, because we found it easy to get from Germany—and 
seemingly not easy to get from any other country, even our own 
—a collection of recent products of the applied or industrial arts. 

And, third, because we felt that it is a proper and helpful 
thing to give to the manufacturers of Newark and nearby cities 
an opportunity to see what manner of appeal, through decorated 
objects of daily use, the manufacturers of Germany are making 
to those purchasers in all parts of the world, and especially to 
those of this country, for whose markets they are once more 
reaching out. 

It may seem a little strange, on first thought, that our one- 
time enemy is willing to disclose, so readily and so fully, some of 
the very fundamentals of its appeal to the buying world, at a 
time when it is heavily handicapped by the aftermath of a great 
war. But here is that disclosure, made as well as a moderate 
range of crafts and rather limited quarters for display permit. 

This willingness on the part of German producers to show to 
our own the manner of decoration on which it is in part relying 
in its renewed efforts to world trade, is perhaps one aspect of 
that close co-operation between producers themselves, and 
between producers, craftsmen, designers and artists, and between 
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all these and the buying public, which is illustrated, in a way 
astonishing to us, by the practice of giving due credit for high 
skill and artistic achievement wherever and whenever practi- 
cable, not merely to the factory or shop whence come the objects 
which art and craft produced, but also to the artists and crafts- 
men themselves. 

If this exhibition diverts and pleases the friends and patrons 
of the Newark Museum, it will have well served its purpose. 
Still better will it have served its purpose if it tells the makers of 
useful things in these parts something worth their while about the 
manner of adornment, the character and quality of decoration 
which, since the world war, a great industrial people have 
developed and are now using. 


To what I have written above this should surely be added: 
that those who have been active in Germany in bringing together 
and shipping to this country this exhibit, assure us that they 
speak for the German art industrialists as well as for the artists 
and artisans of Germany, when they say that it will please them 
greatly to receive from this country, to be sent as soon as human 
nature permits, exhibits of America’s fine and applied art work 
and that such exhibits will be sent at large throughout their 
country and be seen and appreciated by many thousands. 

The Newark Museum may well feel pleased if time shows that 
it has helped to bring to realization the suggestion above made of 
the display in Germany of the work of America’s artists and 
artisans. : 

J. C. DANA, Director. 
Newark, New Jersey, 
April 12, 1922. 
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The Deutscher Werkbund 


Its efforts to improve decorative art in Germany 


by Prof. Dr. Peter Jessen, Librarian of the 
Museum of Applied Arts, Berlin 


N the 19th century as never before within the memory of 
man, a flood of bad taste engulfed the world. It destroyed 

intent and ability, ideas and feeling for form. What our great 
grandfathers created without effort, we now admire in our 
museums, with a longing as for a lost Paradise. 

To the 20th century falls the difficult task of ridding the soil 
of the stones and of ploughing it deep for a new harvest. In this 
task all the peoples of our times have joined. Already in England 
ardent friends of art have raised the banner and capable artists 
have laid the foundations of a new workmanship and industry. 
In France talented forces have taken hold and produced decora- 
tive masterpieces of varied technique. In the United States, men 
like John LaFarge and Louis Tiffany have written their names 
into the history of modern decorative arts. 

This exhibition is an effort to show, by a few selected articles, 
what Germany and Austria contribute to the great problem. 

First, it was necessary to gain a new viewpoint through 
simplification and to purge ourselves, as in a fountain of youth, 
of myriad misconceptions of style. This task, the first step, was 
exemplified in a small travelling exhibit, arranged in 1912 and 
1913 for the United States by that true friend of art, Karl 
Ernst Osthaus. Since then the work of artists, of artisans and of 
industry has not relaxed in spite of unfavorable conditions and 
has advanced in many directions. The work of the old masters 
has come into its own, and with it the conviction that much of 
the old can be adapted to modern needs when in the hands of a 
true artist. And side by side with austere forms, decorative 
imagination holds sway, reminiscent of the old-time gaiety of 
German ornament, and seeks capricious and yet up-to-date ex- 
pression. It not only cannot and does not cast aside the self- 
willed inspiration of modern painters and sculptors, it even 
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ventures stronger accents and bolder outlines and does not 
hesitate, now and again, to hark back to the concentrated image 
of primitive culture. 

These so varied currents of the new and old are represented in 
this exhibition which the Deutscher Werkbund, the leading 
organization of manual art in Germany, has assembled. Such an 
exhibition, far from home, cannot include all phases. A house, an 
apartment, a room, furniture, cannot be transported. Emphasis 
must be laid upon portable objects, as they come from the hand 
of the artist or from the machine by the artist’s design. Of artists 
in wood only a few inlaid pieces give a suggestion. Decidedly new 
ideas in metalwork are shown in utensils, lamps, vessels and 
jewelry in silver, brass and pewter. Many kinds of art pottery 
are shown. ‘The famous old porcelain manufactories owe it to 
their reputations to prove that they have followed the times in 
form and color and have breathed the new life of to-day into their 
dishes and figurines. Earthenware, faience, and glass also have 
their place. Industry and artists skilled with the needle compete 
in the textile arts, weaving, chintzes, embroidery and lace of 
varied character. The remains of sound peasant art still live in 
the toys and the charming blown glass. How the art of the book 
in Germany advances in type, type setting, illustration and 
binding is shown by costly proofs from art presses, and in addi- 
tion, tasteful books of moderate cost which the German book- 
trade strives to further. May the exhibition give an idea of the 
earnest and devoted work of all those represented and awaken 
the interest of the artists and friends of art who produce in the 
United States and who, in like manner with them, strive and 
enjoy. 
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Individuality in German Applied Art 


by Dr. Erwin Redslob, Commissioner on Fine and Applied Arts 
of the German Republic 


Wwe after a long interruption of international reciprocity, 
a small exhibition of arts and crafts arrives in the United 
States from Germany, it must furnish the answers to two 
questions; first, what individuality it expresses; second, has it 
contact with the problems of the times and therefore presages the 
future? 

As an expression of Germany this small selection can present 
of course only a very incomplete picture. Yet a discriminating 
spectator can recognize many distinctive points: the variety of 
German arts and crafts, the racial and sectional differences, the 
influence that the culture of German cities can still exert upon 
them, and also the close interrelation of industry and the natural 
products of the soil. 

Of special interest is what the exhibition tells of the present- 
day status of art appreciation. The troubled political and 
economic situation in Germany is offset by an increasing effort in 
the production of things of quality. Just as respect for the value 
and beauty of materials is strongly developed in a country in 
straitened circumstances, so does native tradition become 
more and more fixed. The joy of making material effective leads 
to a greater use of color. 

If one considers the materials selected by the German crafts- 
men, one must admit that they are varied. 

The German artist and artisan have always accomplished much 
in metal work. In wrought iron work Germany has always 
excelled, although, unfortunately, on account of its weight and 
form, little can be shown. In pewter the old tradition still pre- 
vails and modern design has not yet come into its own. In 
brass and copper, however, we find that a certain mastery has 
been achieved. Tradition speaks also in the examples of the art 
of the silversmith. 

It is of special interest that the art of enameling has been 
revived in Germany and Austria. Pleasure in the color and 
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beauty of the material, and pleasure in the decorative fashioning 
of a picture may have given the impetus. 

Undoubtedly the art of enameling found its inspiration in the 
revival of painting on glass and glass mosaics, important factors 
in the development of German arts and crafts of today, as is 
also inlaid wood. 

An ancient field of German art is that of ceramics. The city of 
Meissen still holds the first rank in the manufacture of porcelain, 
and, together with the other large German manufactories, is the — 
guardian of a tradition which is handed on to all their trained 
workers. Pleasure in color has likewise inspired the potters 
working in other branches, especially in faience. An example is 
the earthenware of Velten near Berlin. Characteristic of the 
individuality of the German cultural and economic life is the 
fact that, besides the larger manufactories and industrial enter- 
prises, numerous workshops have been established by persons 
who combine in themselves the genius of the artist and technical 
knowledge. Everywhere, when new problems arise, small 
workshops of this kind become leaders. It is therefore not chance 
that artists of the first importance are now engaged in designing 
and making pottery, as well as brass work. Their handiwork will 
one day be valued by collectors. 

German glass has always had the charm of being distinctive. 
For engraved glass Bohemia is specially noted, and owes its 
revival to the designs of German and Austrian artists and 
workshops. 

It would be giving an incomplete picture of German craft work 
were the German book to be passed over in silence. German 
culture of the 19th century begins for Germany in Weimar, with 
the names of Goethe and Schiller. 

The wide distribution of books in German homes has caused 
the making of books to flourish, and has so developed the graphic 
arts that one may speak of the German wood-cut as the medium 
through which modern art found its expression. 

With the wood-cut seemed also to develop a feeling for printed 
textiles, woven fabrics and wall papers, in which decorative 
design and color attracted the artist. 

A review of the various materials and an attempt to correlate 
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them must of necessity be fragmentary. One should go beyond 
the modest bounds of the exhibit and remember things especially 
peculiar to Germany and her times. To illustrate, Germany is 
the paradise of the manufactured toy. The transformation of 
the world of the adult into the world of the child has long been 
the field of the German artist. The toy industry for centuries has 
been so firmly anchored in German soil that it has attained an 
individuality all its own. From the Thiringen Mountains whence 
millions of china dolls wander over the world, we come to the 
Silesian Mountains where are fashioned the carved wooden toys, 
the product of its densely wooded slopes, and then to Nirnberg, 
whose tin toys and picture books are famous. 

German art has a wealth of tradition but is most responsive to 
the new, and it is very necessary that the desire to work and the 
productive power of German art workers should find encourage- 
ment and understanding outside of Germany. 
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From the Werkbund 


The Executive Committee of the Deutscher Werkbund, 
Prof. Richard Riemerschmid, Lilly Reich, Prof. Dr. 
Jaeckh, write to the Newark Museum as follows: 


“When last year, German artists and craftsmen were invited 
by the Deutscher Werkbund to contribute selected works to an 
exhibition in the United States, the invitation met with hearty 
response, for through this exhibition it seemed possible to renew 
the relations formerly existing between the United States and 
Germany. With appreciation of the importance of the occasion 
and understanding of its significance, preparations were made 
and we have followed with interest the development of the plan 
from beginning to end. 

“Our friends in the United States have informed us that the 
exhibition is to be opened in the Newark Museum on April 17th 
and we wish to express to you the thanks of our Society and all 
workers in the Applied Arts, for your kindness in giving your 
rooms for our exhibit. While congratulating ourselves that the 
work of German artists and craftsmen is to be shown in the 
Newark Museum, we hope that this experiment will prove 
satisfactory to you as well. 

We dare to express a hope that this is only a beginning, and 
that this exhibition may be a symbol of future co-operation. 
It would be a source of great satisfaction to us if in Newark or 
elsewhere in the United States associations could be formed, 
similar to ours, with whom we could co-operate. 

May the greeting of the German artisan which we have sent 
across the water, find an echo in the sense that the work of 
American artists and craftsmen may also be shown in Germany. 
To help bring about this result would be a practical proof of our 
gratitude. 

We hope for the success of the exhibit and trust that it will 
meet with the approval of all friends of art. 

Again we express our thanks and esteem.” 


DEUTSCHER WERKBUND. 
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Catalog of the Exhibitors 


I. CERAMICS. 


1. Staatliche Porzellan-Manufaktur, Meissen. Established 
1710 by Boéttcher, the discoverer of kaolin. Retains the original 
rococo style and employs as well modern artists as Paul Scheu- 
rich, Gerhard Marx, Prof. Niemeyer, etc. Lately has been 
making interesting experiments in porcelain money. 

2. Deutsche Werkstatten, Dresden. Founded in 1898 by two 
workers with a capital of 5,000 marks. In 1914 a firm of world- 
wide fame with branches in all the large cities and factory in 
Hellerau, built by Prof. Richard Riemerschmid. Produces art 
goods in alllines. Art directors, Bertsch, Niemeyer, Riemerschmid, 
von Wersin. 

3. Gmundener Keramik, Gmunden. One of the largest Ger- 
man-Austrian ceramic factories. Gmunden is the center of the 
ceramic industry. Art director, Prof. Powolny. 

4. I. & L. v. Gontard, Ueberlingen. Hand-turned pottery. 
Recently established and is striving to better both material and 
form. 

5. Schwarzburger Werkstatten, Unterweisbach. Has put on 
the market valuable porcelains after designs by well-known 
artists. Famous porcelain figures by Barlach and Scheurich, as 
well as the lamps, vases and inkwells of Adelbert Niemeyer are 
shown. 

6. Steingutfabriken Velten Vordamm, Velten near Berlin. 
Large factory in the city of Velten. For figure work the artists 
Marx, Czeschka, Scheibe, etc., are employed. The household 
ware is now decorated by hand in a studio under the direction 
of Miss G. Hartmann. 

7. Munchener Werkstatte, Munich. Society of the leading 
artcraft workers of Munich. 

8. Willi Schade, Berlin. Formerly a pupil of the Applied Art 
School of Berlin. Also a sculptor. At present he is designer for 
the Majolika Manufaktur of Karlsruhe. 
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9. Topferei Grootenburg. Paul Dresler, Crefeld. The best 
known in Germany in which only hand-work is done. Works in 
connection with the Museum of Crefeld. Tries to equal the Per- 

sian technique in glaze and color, and originals are already 
sought by collectors. 

10. Dorkas Harlin, Stuttgart. Works by hand, one of the 
leading younger artists of Germany. 

11. Walter Sutkowski, Berlin. Sculptor, former student of the 
Applied Art School, Berlin. Now designs pottery. 

12. Reinhold Merkelbach, Grenzhausen. [Earthenware in 
imitation of old German museum pieces. Also modern pieces 
after designs by Riemerschmid, Niemeyer, etc. 

13. Prof. M. Lauger, Karlsruhe. For 20 years the first 
ceramic artist in Germany. Teacher at the Technical School at 
Karlsruhe and worker at the Majolika Manufaktur of the same 
place. 

14. Sissi Brentano, Bergen, Bavaria. Hand-made vases and 
bowls, with figure decoration. Pupil of Prof. van de Velde. Has 
her own kiln. 

15. Gertrud Kraut, Duingen. Works by hand at her own 
kiln. ‘This is a section where good pottery is still designed and 
made by hand by peasants. 

16. T. Kulemann, Freidenau, Berlin. Designs and executes 
her own pottery. One of the most promising of the younger 
artists. 

17. Grossherzogliche Majolika Manufaktur, Karlsruhe. The 
work of Hans Thoma, the painter, has added to the importance 
of this factory. Art directors: Lauger, Hans Poelzig, and 
W. Schade. Besides art pottery, turns out architectural terra- 
cotta. 

18. Keramische Werkstatte Schleiss, Gmunden. Decorated 
earthenware. 


II. GLASS. 


19. Oertel & Co., Haida. Center of decorated glass industry in 
Bohemia. The form and color (ruby) has come down from the 
early 19th century. First firm to join the Werkbund. 

20. Adolf Rasche, Haida. Works with the Art School in Haida 


and executes designs of the pupils. 
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21. Gebriider Feix, glass factory in Bohemia. Producers of 
modern Bohemian crystal cut glassware. 

22. 1 & L Lobmeyr, Vienna. Owners of glass factories and 
refineries in Bohemia. Besides traditional Bohemian glass, they 
employ the best Viennese designers, Prof. Josef Hoffmann, Prof. 
Moser and Strnad. 

23. Alois Miller-Bauer, Lauscha, Thuringen. Art glass works. 
One of the factories still producing Thiringen peasant art. 
The animals are blown in one piece. 

24. Richard L. F. Schulz, Berlin. Blown glass animals. 

24a. Deutsche Werkstatten, Dresden. Glass by von Wersin. 


Ill. TEXTILES 


25. Deutsche Werkstatten, Dresden. Hand-printed cotton, 
silk and linen goods, tapestries. 

26. Ewald Vanselow. Batik work. 

27. S. von Weech. Weaving in the old manner on hand 
looms is carried on at a country estate in Bavaria. Employs 
men and women in the locality and has revived the peasant art. 

28. Marianne Benda, Munich. Pupil of the Applied Art 
School, Berlin. Fine tulle embroidery. 

29. Richard Lisker, Naumburg. Designs and prints textiles 
with special attention to the old technique of indigo dye. Works, 
himself, on batiks and is designer for the wall-paper firm of 
Peine. 

30. Josef Hofmann, Dahme, Mark. He and his wife have 
revived the art of indigo dyeing. The material is fadeless and 
washable. 

31. Ober-Hessische Leinenindustrie, Marx and Kleinberger, 
Frankfurt am Main. One of the largest print-goods industries in 
Germany. New designs by modern artists, J. von Kardorf, 
Prof. E. A. Weiss, Prof. Aufsesser, Lucian Bernhard, Emil 
Orlik, Hermann Muthesius and others. 

32. Haus Rothschild, Frankfurt am Main. Printed cotton 
goods after designs by modern artists. 

33. Emmy Zweybrick-Prochaska, Vienna. Fine art needle- 
work. 

34. Else Wiegandt, Bremen. Hand printed ribbons. 
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35. Grete Alsberg-Fuchs, Zehlendorf near Berlin. Tie-and-dye 
silks. The parts of the cloth that are not to be dyed are tied up 
with cord. 

36. Ina von Kardorff, Breslau. Lamp-shades and parasols. 
Wife of the painter G. von Kardarff furnishes textile and wall- 
paper designs to well-known firms. 

37. Berty Rosenberg, Berlin. One of the best known textile 
designers of Germany. Former student of Poelzig and Emil 
Orlik and now conducts the workshop of the Studio Poelzig in 
Potsdam, located in the Neue Palais, former residence of the 
Kaiser. 

38. Martha Heller, Hamburg. Beadwork and weaving. Pupil 
of the Hamburg School and the Art School, Posen. “Works with 
Prof. Czeschka, and executes his textile designs. 

39. Miunchener Lehrwerkstatten, Munich. Grew out of the 
training shops of the Debschitz Applied Art School in 1914, and 
furnishes training in all lines to young art-craft workers. 

40. Luise Pollitzer, Munich. Beadwork and wool and silk 
embroideries. 

41. Lilly Reich, Berlin. Designs and executes hand-made 
underwear, children’s and women’s dresses. She is the only 
woman on the governing board of the Werkbund. She is also the 
business manager of the Wirtschaftsbund Deutscher Kunsthand- 
werker for northern Germany. 

42. Lisbeth Schaudinn, Berlin. Silk and wool hand embroid- 
eries. 

43. Maria Rickert, Freiburg, Baden. Silk and linen embroid- 
eries. 

44, Hablik-Lindemann, Itzehoe. Hand-weaving after old 
peasant designs of Schleswig-Holstein. A revival of the old art. 

45. Werkstatt Schirren, Kiel. Hand-made wool articles, 
pillows and scarfs. 

46. Gertrud Goehrke, Hamburg. Flowers for hats, made of 
ribbon. 

47. Margarete von Liebenau, Dresden. Painted flowers. 
Former pupil of the Applied Art School, Dresden. Worked two 
years in a flower factory to learn the art. Designer for the leading 
dress-firms of Germany. 
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48. Schroeder & Co., Plauen. Originators of new laces, 
designed by Forkel. Machine-made but have the charm of 
hand-made. The technique is entirely new, and is not known 
in other countries. 

49, Leni Matthaei, Hannover. Designs bobbin lace which is 
executed by country women in their homes, especially in the 
Erzgebirge. 

590. Anna Kessler, Plauen. Teacher of textile design in the 
Art School, Plauen, center of the lace industry of Germany. 
The technique is hand-filet. 

51. Charlotte Krause, Hellerau. Hand-crocheted lace. 

52. Frau Dettmann, Berlin. Crocheted lace and table doilies 
after old Biedermeier patterns. 

53. Else Vogel, Freiberg, Saxony. Hand-crocheted lace 
articles. 

54. Martha Wolff-Held, Dresden. | Hand-crocheted lace 
articles. 

55. Josefine Vieler, Saarbriicken. Open-work embroidery. 

56. Chr. Gimpel, Bremen. Hand-crocheted lace, of fine thread 
and new designs. 

57. Kathe Filchner, Munich. Fine tulle embroidery. 

58. Margarete Edelmann, Hamburg. Dolls and flowers made 
of yarn. 

99. Hilde Eckert, Berlin. Feather-work, especially birds. 

60. Margaret Dorn-Malin, Senftenberg. Hand-made fancy 
dolls of original design. 


IV. METAL 


61. Max Kruger, Berlin. One of the largest manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures. In spite of production on a large scale each piece 
is worked and finished by hand. 

62. Deutsche Werkstatten, Dresden. Copper and brass bowls 
and kettles. 

63. Walter Haggenmacher, Pasing, near Munich. Born in 
Switzerland and a graduate of the Debschitz School, Munich. 
Works in both wood and metal and specializes in etched metal- 
work. 

64. Georg Mendelssohn, Hellerau. One of the first to join the 
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modern Arts and Crafts movement. At present one of the 
managers of the factory of the Deutsche Werkstatten in Hellerau. 

65. Wilhelm & Co., Munich. Hand-chased brassware, samovar 
and tea kettles. ; 

66. M. T. Wetzlar, Munich. Hand-chased silverware. Has 
his own studio and originated the so-called ““Kunstwart” knife, 
fork and spoon, very popular at the present time. 

67. Richard L. F. Schulz, Berlin. An officer of the Deutscher 
Werkbund and owner of a studio where all kinds of brass work, 
especially lighting fixtures, are made after his designs. Runs also 
a shop where all lines of art and craft work is sold. 

68. Waldemar Raemisch, Berlin. Director of the class in 
metal work at the Applied Arts School, Berlin. His figures are 
especially characteristic of his work. 

69. Wilhelm Giesbert, Aachen. Hand-made brasses. Teacher 
at the Applied Art School, Aachen. 

70. W. Holtschmidt, Hildesheim. Brass work based on 
designs of household utensils in the old homes of Hildesheim. 

71. Professor Josef Pohlmann. Instructor in the Applied 
Art School, Nurnberg. Executes table silver and jewelry. 

72. Diedrich Franke, Bad Berka. Works in wrought iron 
and employs the village smiths in the Thuringian Mountains. 

73. Joh. Hiedl & Sohn, Munich. Pewter work after old 
patterns, especially south German. 

74. Albert Holbein, Schwabisch, Gmiund. Silver jewelry, 
characteristic of the native peasant work in Schwaben. 

75. Franz Mayer, Munich. A young silversmith who makes 
only jewelry. 

76. Josef Wilm, Friedenau, Berlin. Silver. ‘Teacher at the 
Applied Art School, Berlin. Has exhibited in Switzerland and 
Denmark. 

77. Otto Stiber, Hamburg. Silverware. 

78. Gertraud von Schnellenbihel, Weimar. Former pupil of 
Prof. van de Velde. Specializes in table silver. 

79. Kunstgewerbeschule, Munich. Bronze and silver medals. 
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V. WOOD. 


80. Deutsche Werkstatten, Dresden. Trays, ink-stands, 
boxes and reading stands. 

81. Walter Haggenmacher. Paper knives. 

82. Sergey Kutscher. Boxes and pipe-rack, hand-made. 

83. Kunstgewerbeschule, Munich. Wood carvings. Director 
of the School, Prof. Riemerschmid, who is also President of the 
Werkbund. Characteristic work of students. 

84, Hans Strecker, Munich. Cabinet-maker, who tries to 
free himself from tradition and makes modern household articles 
in good taste. 

85. Josef Wilm, Berlin. Intarsia. Works in silver as well. 

86. Prof. Lorcher and Walter Ortlieb, Stuttgart. Wooden 
boxes, hand made. 

87. Eugen Buschle, Stuttgart. Wood carvings and intarsia. 
One of the oldest and best furniture factories, of which there are 
many in Stuttgart. 

88. Fritz Schmoll. Walking sticks. 


VI. LEATHER. 


89. Emma Ritter, Berlin. Hand-made leather dolls of unique 
design. 

90. Vonden and Miller, Stuttgart. Leather pillows and bags. 

91. Hamburger Werkstatt fiir Bucheinband, Hamburg. Art 
covers in leather and parchment. Run by two women, who also 
give instruction. 


VII. IVORY. 
92. Fritz Schmoll. Ivory lockets. 


VIII. STAINED GLASS AND MOSAICS. 
93. Puhl and Wagner, Gottfried Heinersdorff, Berlin. The first 


firm to apply modern design and art methods to secular and 
church stained glass and mosaic. The mosaic, “Wild Goat,” is 
designed by Harold Bengen, the ‘‘Pieton” by Baumhauer and 
the “Flight into Egypt” by Thorn-Prikker. 
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IX. ENAMELS. 


94. Ilse Schiitz, Berlin. Young artist of promise. Pupil of the 
Applied Art School, Berlin. Does not duplicate any of her pieces. 

95. Kunstwerkstatten der Kunstgewerbeschule, Halle. Al- 
though only three years old, this school has made a name. 
Director, Prof. Thiersch, who trains his pupils by work in the 
shops. Class in enameling is directed by Miss Likarz, who follows 
the old technique of enamel painting. 3 


X. WALL PAPERS. 


96. G. L. Peine, Hildesheim. Largest wall-paper factory in 
Germany. Specializes in one-color and simple papers. Art 
director, Richard Lisker. 

97. Erismann & Co., Breisach. First firm to turn out 
fadeless papers. Works in connection with the Deutsche Werk- 
statten. Designs by first class artists only. 

98. Gustav K. Lehmann, Cologne. Hand-painted papers after 
designs by young artists. 

99. A. Burchardt Sdhne, Berlin. Best known firm in Germany. 
Executes designs of Kurt Tuch, T. T. Heine, Karl Walser and 
others. 


XI. BASKETS. 


100. Gerd Kornhaas-Brandt, Untermettingen. Hand-made 
straw work. Purposes to employ home-industry in the Black 
Forest. 


XII. TOYS. 


101. B. Schweizer, Diessen. Tin founder in Bavaria who 
makes exclusively tin soldiers and other figures after designs by 
prominent Munich artists. 

102. Margret Dorn-Malin, Senftenberg. Hand-made wooden 
figures of people, animals and birds. 

103. Wendt & Kuhn, Griinhainichen. Characteristic wooden 
toys of the Erzgebirge. Done in the homes of the peasants. 

104. Kathe Kruse, Bad Késen. Maker of the “Kathe Kruse 
doll,”’ well-known at home and abroad. Conducts personally her 
workshop. 
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XIII. BOOKS, BINDINGS AND COVER PAPERS. 


105. The following publishers and presses of Germany have 
sent books to the exhibition: 
Verlag Miller & Co., Potsdam. 
Erich Reiss Verlag, Berlin. 
Avalun Verlag, Vienna. 
Axel Juncker Verlag, Berlin. 
Delphin Verlag, Munich. 
Verlag Bruno Cassirer, Berlin. 
Verlag F. Bruckmann A.—G., Munich. 
Tempel-Verlag, Leipzig. 
Hans von Weber Verlag, Munich. 
Hyperion-Verlag, Munich. 
Propylaen Verlag, Berlin. 
Walther C. F. Hirth Verlag, Munich (Rupprechtpresse) 
Verlag Hamburger Presse, Hamburg. 
August Kuhn Verlag, Berlin. 
Verlag “‘Die Wende”’, Munich. 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
Verlag Wilhelm Gerstung, Offenbach a. M. 
Verlag Joseph Baer & Co., Frankfurt a. M. 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt, AA—G., Frankfurt, a. M. 
Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Jena. 
Einhorn-Verlag, Dachau-Munich. 
Phantasus Verlag, Munich. 
Insel Verlag, Leipzig. 
Georg Miller Verlag, Munich. 
Kleukens-Presse, Frankfurt a. M. 
R. Voigtlander Verlag, Leipzig. 
Hesperos Verlag, Munich. 
Hermann Reckendorf, Berlin. 
I. A. Mayer’sche Buchhdlg. Aachen. 
Paul Cassirer, Berlin. 
Kurt Wolff, Munich. 
106. Bruno Scheer, Berlin. Books in special bindings, leather 
and parchment. Hand-work only. 
107. Richard Lisker, Naumburg. Cover papers, hand-printed 
and hand-painted. 
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108. Paul Renner, Maria-Hédingen. Art advisor of the Georg 
Miller Verlag, Munich. Hand-made cover papers. 

109. Ewald Vanselow. Printed book cover papers. 

110. Anne-Marie Irmler, Berlin. Hand-rubbed and dipped 
papers. 


-'The Deutscher Werkbund 


The Deutscher Werkbund is an association of more than 
3,000 members representing the most varied lines of work: 
artists, merchants, manufacturers, craftsmen, national econ- 
omists, statesmen, scholars and others. The aim is the improve- 
ment of quality in production through art principles. Its influence 
is intended to permeate all spheres of work in Germany from the 
making of a cup and saucer to the building of the modern city. 

It was founded in 1907 in Munich, has arranged many large 
exhibitions since that date and issues many educational publica- 
tions each year, including a richly illustrated Yearbook. Itis 
partially supported by the Government. In other countries, 
similar associations have been formed; the Austrian Werkbund; 
the Designs and Industries Association in England; the Schweizer 
Werkbund in Switzerland; L’oeuvre in France. 
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